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is not good among Anglo-Saxons, is displayed in the passion- 
ate love which Rosamund declares for her father, mentioning 
the kisses, much after the manner of a lover speaking of his 
mistress. The epithet " rosebright, " as applied to anguish 
(p. 36,) seems distinctly bad. The best portions of the trag- 
edy are Hildegard's speeches, declaring her splendid love for 
Almachildes, and certain ones of Rosamund's, particularly 
where she disposes of Albovine's repentance. 

The poet, in giving up the claim to a very high place for 
his tragedy, by making it neither a play nor a poem, has ef- 
fectually provided a defense against criticism. It cannot be 
attacked on the ground that it is a bad play, for it was never 
meant for a play; nor on the ground of lack of unity as a 
poem, because forsooth it is a tragedy. If it is a drama at 
all, it is distinctly a closet one, and not a great one of that 
class. 



THE MADONNA IN LEGEND. 

The Madonna in Legend: A History. By Elizabeth C. Vincent, with 
an Introduction by Rt. Rev. Boyd Vincent. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. 1899. pp. 104. 

To have a brief, unaffected, gracious account of the do- 
ings and sufferings, the humiliations and glories of Holy 
Mary as the mediaeval mythopoeic genius, born of the general 
misery of chaotic times slowly fashioned her, as the paint- 
ers of the Renaissance loved to present her, and as to many 
millions of devout Christians she has since been an object 
of tender regard and worship; to have such a narrative, sim- 
ple, direct, unembarrassed by theological considerations, in 
sympathy with what was truest, sweetest, most human in 
that old ideal of godly womanhood, has doubtless been a 
very general desire. Whatever our views, our temperamen- 
tal bias, we want to put such a story into the hands of our 
girls, for its loveliness's sake, for its subtle spiritual power. 
And when we realize that it is the yearnings of the purest 
in man making unto itself unconsciously through the centu- 
ries an image of motherhood, sisterhood, wifehood, daugh- 
terhood, who of us can remain content not to behold it, 
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adults though we be, and personally perhaps incapable of 
being appreciably changed into its likeness by contempla- 
tion? 

Now in this book, so chastely and attractively printed and 
bound, Mrs. Vincent has given us this narrative. What 
needs to be said in its praise? It is just what it meant to be, 
and it meant to be the very thing we want: sufficient to 
make Protestants understand the Madonnas of the painters; 
sufficient to make us sympathize though we cannot agree 
with the Romanists; no display of learning, no effort at 
eloquence, but a winsome, persuasive, delicately worded ac- 
count, with the charm of a fairy tale and the devotion of sa- 
cred story and psalm. 

Many things have happened for an allegory; they are not 
worse allegory because they happened. On the other hand, 
legends and myths, true in their intent, are not less produc- 
tive of character and conduct because wholly unhistoric. It 
is time that Protestants entered into their heritage, and ceased 
to deprive themselves and their children of the fragrance 
of Holy Mary's violet, lily, and rose; and Mrs. Vincent's 
book will remove whatever fears they have, and make them 
desire more from her pen. W. N. G. 



